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tain, is apparently the result of the first major piece of
log-rolling in American constitutional history.  The
six southern States were concerned lest the seven
northern States should seek to abolish the slave traffic.
This would need to be done by treat)*, and the
South, not content with the proviso in the Constitu-
tion that the issue of slaver)' should not in any case
be touched for twenty years, was not prepared to
allow any such treaty to be concluded by a bare
majority. The two-thirds requirement made it certain
that no treaty affecting the slave traffic could become
law withouj the consent of at least some of the slave
States.   In return the northern States secured the
power to pass by ordinary legislation tariffs protect-
ing American manufacturers, upon which the South,
which imported most of its finished products, had
looked with no favourable eye. Slavery has long since
vanished from the United States but a treaty require-
ment originally devised to maintain that institution
still remains. The Senate has now grown to a size
that makes it even more incapable of secrecy and
despatch than was the House of Representatives of
the First Congress, and the argument that the Senate
is less susceptible to the tumults of popular opinion
has long since lost much of its force, thanks both to
the development of American methods of publicity
and to the transfer of the choice of Senators from Ac
State legislatures to the electorate. Treaties neverthe-
less still lie exclusively within the Senate's province.
This remains so although the power of the President